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THE BOSTON MASSACRE, 1770. 


Tue massacre in Boston, 5th March, 1770, by the British 
mercenary troops, and the destruction of tea in December, 
1773, produced great excitement at the time, and are among 
the important events which took place previous to open hos- 
tilities between England and the North American colonies, 
in 1775; and inquiries are now frequently made, as to the 
particulars of these transactions. We think a correct state- 
ment respecting them, will be acceptable to the present 
generation. 

The conduct of the citizens of Boston, notwithstanding 
some statements of a different import, it is believed, may be 
well vindicated from the charge of having rashly occasioned 
the awful catastrophe of the 5th of March, 1770. It is true, 
that the minds of the people were greatly irritated, and that 
some individuals were abusive in their language towards the 
military. But when an examination was carefully made, 
it appeared that the soldiers were the first to assault, to 
threaten, and to apply contemptuous epithets to the inhabi- 
tants. It might have been prudent and wise in the people, 
to have borne these taunts and this insolence with more 
patience; waiting for relief, until an act of the British 
government had ordered the troops from the town. They 
had the spirit and the courage, however, defenceless as they 
were, to return the insolent language of the soldiers ; and 


- - 
| when threatened and attacked, to stand in their own defence ; 


and, in the several rencounters which took place, were able 
to repel their assailants. 

Every circumstance connected with this wanton and 
sanguinary event, is important to be noticed. The people 
were provoked beyond endurance ; and they can be justly 
accused only of resisting a fierce and vindictive soldiery, at 
the hazard of life. On the 22d of February, a few boys ap- 
peared in one of the streets, bearing some coarse paper paint- 
ings, with the figures of the importers uf British goods. 
They were met by one R——, who was known to be an 
informer to the Custom House officers, against the citizens 
suspected of attempts to evade the laws. He endeavored to 
prevail with a countryman, then passing, to destroy the 
pageantry. But the man declined; and he attempted him- 
self to mutilate and deface them. This occasioned a col- 
lection of people, who were in the vicinity of the spot. 
R—— was very abusive in his language, and charged 
some of the citizens who had assembled with -perjury, and 
threatened to prosecute them. But they seem to have con- 
sidered him too insignificant to be noticed. The boys, how- 
ever, who were quite young, and who had brought the pic- 
tures into the street, followed the man to his house, and gave 
him seme opprobrious and reproachful language. which were 
the only means of redress in their power, for his attack. 
The moment he entered his dwelling, he seized a gun: this 


[rather ifritated than terrified the lads, and they began to pelt 


the house with snow balls and stones. He fired from one of 
the windows, and killed a boy of eleven years of age. A 
great excitement was produced among the people, by this 
unnecessary and most wanton conduct. The funeral of the 
lad was attended by an immense concourse of the inhabi- 
tants; and he was considered a martyr in the cause of lib- 
erty. 

The soldiers, when they left their barracks and strolled 
about the town, frequently carried large clubs ; for the pur- 
pose, no doubt of assaulting the people, though with a pre- 
tence ‘for their own safety. The citizens were not so im- 
prudent or fovlish, as to make an attack upon the troops, 
even when few in numbers, or at a distance from their quar- 
ters: for they knew that vengeance would have been exe- 
cuted upon them. On the 2d of March, two’of them rudely 
insulted and assaulted a workman at a rope-walk, not far 
from their barracks ; being bravely resisted and beaten off, 
they soon made another attack, in greater numbers, probably 
ten or twelve. They were again overpowered by the people 
at the rope-walk: and a third time came, with about fifty of 
their fellows, to renew the assault. But they were still van- 
quished, and received some wounds and bruises in the affray, 
which they had thus wantonly provoked. They appeared 
yet again with large recruits, and threatened vengeance on 
the defenceless workmen. But the owner or the conductor 
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of the rope-walk, met them, and prevailed on them to retire, lthe same evening, for the immediate removal of the troops 
without making the meditated assault. Perhaps the more from the town. He was greatly agitated on the oceasion ; 
discreet among them, were satisfied of the impropriety of \apprehensive, probably, of some personal attack or insult 
their conduct, or were fearful of the consequences of another| from an injured and highly indignant populace. He re- 
attack. On the third, in the afternoon, several of the sol-| quested the commanding officer of the troops, that the great- 


é ne : 
diers, armed with large clubs, went again to the rope-walk ;| est care be taken to keep them within their barracks.” The! 


and after much insolent and threatening language, struck |/next day the citizens of Boston assembled, and voted to con- 


some of the workmen. 
In consequence of these various quarrels, and of the vio-)/removed from the town: and with such resolution did they 

lent threats of the soldiers, that they would be avenged, |! pursue this object, so interesting to the people, that in a few 

when, in truth, they had been the rude aggressors, the minds|/days, they prevailed; and all the military were ordered to 

of the citizens were greatly alarmed on the fourth and fifth ; |\the Castle. 

and so apprehensive were many, of an attack from the mili-|| The following eoncise statement respecting the massacre 


tary, as threatened, that in some instances they required |/is from a letter of the council, (signed by S. Danforth, senior 


their children and the female part of their families to remain|;member of the board,) to the agent of the province in| 


at home during the evening. In the early part of it, several | England. 

soldiers were seen parading the streets in different parts of|| The soldiers in general, and particularly of the 29th regi- 
the town, armed with heavy clubs seeking, undoubtedly, for|;ment, have behaved with great insolence, and have com- 
an opportunity to assault, if not to murder the peaceable in-|/mitted many abuses upon the inhabitants of the town; for 
habitants. Two persons, passing in the vicinity of the bar-|!which it were to be wished, their punishment had been ade- 
racks, were attacked and beaten, without offering any provo- ‘quate to their deserts. But the affair, which was more im- 
cation; but being thus violently assailed, they stood on their mediately introductory to the said massacre, was a quarrel 
defence, and gave the soldiers some blows in return. Three||between some soldiers of the 29th regiment, and certain 
of the citizens, coming from the south part of the town, were |/rope-makers at the rope-walk of one Mr. Gray. In the con- 
also met by a number of soldiers, and rudely stopped in their ||test, the soldiers were worsted; and this reflecting, as they 
walk, and threatened with violence. The soldiers, who had||thought, on the honor of the regiment, there was a combi- 


| 


\tinue their applications until the British troops should be! 


| 
1 


| rise from self-interest. In order to confute this notion, let 
||us take a cursory view of the stage. The scenes there ex- 


hibited, though often calculated to corrupt the heart, are 
nevertheless sufficient to convince us that it is formed for 
virtue. Were it not so, what mean our tears at the fate of 
unfortunate heroes? What joy should we not feel, could we 
rescue them from impending ruin? Does this sympathy 
jarise from any type of blood or friendship? Certainly not. 
But these heroes appear to be virtuous; and the seeds of 
benevolence are sown within us, always ready to spring up 
in favor of virtue and humanity, unless obstructed by pas- 
sions of an evil tendency. We have in history a remarka- 
ble account of a bloody Grecian tyrant, who being present 
at the representation of the Hecuba of Euripides, left the 
theatre, at the close of the first act, filled with a conscious 
shame, when he found himself bathed in tears, and unable 
to suppress that sensibility for the manes of the Trojans, of 








which he was totally devoid, with respect to his own country- 
men. Cruel and unrelenting through interest, yet by nature 


||susceptible of the softer passions, he could not help paying 


to those illustrious heroes, from whom he had nothing to 


||fear, the tribute of benevolence which was their due. 


Measurep Prose.—A succession of periods in prose in 
exact measure, is offensive to the ear, but in verse there is 
nothing more delightful. The poet is both musician and 


made an assault near the spot where the regiment was sta-|/nation among them to take vengeance on the town, indis-|jorator. He ought to be equally attentive to please the ear 


tioned, on being struck by the citizens whom they attacked, |/criminately. Of such a combination there is no satisfactory 
fled to the barracks ; but soon again, with many others, sal- proof ; and in consequence thereof, there was, on the even- 


lied forth into the streets, armed with swords and cutlasses, |\ing of the 5th, a great number of abuses committed by the) 





and uttering threats of vengeance and death; pretending ||soldiers on the inhabitants, in various parts of the town ; and 


that their comrades had been first assaulted, when, in truth, being carried to such excess by one party, a bell at the head | 


the severai attacks were first made by them, on the de-/\of King street was rung, as for fire, which brought the 
fenceless citizens. Thus enraged, and thirsting for blood, |/neighboring inhabitants into the street ; and as King strcet| 
they roamed about till they reached the street in the centre |/was the last scene of that party’s exploits, a number of peo- 
of the town, where the Custom House was situated, guarded ||ple collected there ; about which time the sentry at the Cus- 
by a sentinel, and on the south side of which, near the State ||tom House, on pretence of having been insulted, knocked at 
House, a military guard was stationed, under command of||the door of said house ; and speaking with somebody who) 
Captain Preston. Here, and on their way, they met different ||came out, there went from thence two persons to the main 
small parties of the inhabitants, who, alarmed by previous |/guard, opposite the Court House, and procured Captain Pres-| 
threats, and by the tumults of the evening, were abroad, to||ton, with a party of soldiers, to go to the sentry. Captain 
witness, as. was natural, the transactions of which many ||Preston, therefore, went from the guard house with a party| 
were appreliensive ; or to prevent, if possible, the excesses |/of seven or eight men, who passed roughly through the peo- 
of an unfeeling soldiery. These also were assaulted, and ple, and pushed some with their bayonets, till they were 
some of them were too brave and fearless to be attacked, |/posted near the Custom House. This was resented by some 
without making resistance for self-preservation. of the people. by throwing snow balls. Soon after which, 

These events increased the alarm and apprehension of the |/the said party fired, not all together, but in succession ; by 
citizens, in this part of the town ; a bell near the head of the|which means, eleven persons were killed and wounded, as 
street was rung, and many thereupon collected at this place. |/above mentioned.” — 








Nor was it strange, that some of them were so irritated as to|| , St appeared, from the condact of the Lirutenant Governer, thet be! 





and touch the heart. ‘But the orator addresses himself chief- 
ly to the understanding. We accept his flowers, it is true, 
if he has culled them in his way, but if he has left his road, 
in quest of them, we disdain the far-fetched ornaments. It 
is not a succession of measured periods alone that is disa- 
greeable in prose ; a single verse creates deformity. There 
is a. certain kind of rhythm that is agreeable and even neces- 
sary in prose, but it is essentially different from verse. 

AnecpoTe or Cuartes I.—King Charles I. being with 
some of his court during his troubles, a discourse arose what 
sort of dogs deserved pre-eminence ; and it being on all 
hands agreed to belong either to the spaniel or the grey- 
hound, the king gave his opinion on the part of the grey- 
hound, “ because,” said he, “it has all the good nature of the 
other, without the fawning.” This was regarded as a very 
good satire upon some of his courtiers. 

Does 1n KamrscuatKa. — The inhabitants of Kamtschatka 
have all a certain number of dogs, which they turn loose in 
summer, and catch again at the beginning of winter, to 
avail themselves of their services. They then tie them to 
posts around their wretched huts, and feed them with fish 


be eager for au attack upon the sentinel; the party of Sol-/!1,.4 no control over the troops. They were not, in fact, subject to the either dried or putrid; taking care, however, not to give 


diers before mentioned, having returned to the barracks. || civit authority. 
Many of them moved down the street, on the north side, as 
far as the spot where he was posted. He was accosted with 
abusive and insolent epithets, and pelted by some of the 
young and imprudent persons present, with snow balls. 
And if it were proper to separate this particular affair from 
the assaults which had been already made by the soldiers,|| Dr. Youne.—Dr. Young, the author of the “Night! 
as above related, it must be admitted probable, that the first|/Thoughts,” was in the habit of ridiculing rhyme, as a bar- 
attack, though without design to perpetrate any deadly act,|/barous invention. Rhyming is the earliest of all arts in it-| 
was from the inhabitants. Yet, even in this case, which, ||self; but to express the noblest and most beautiful thoughts! 
however, seems not a just view of this murderous trans-//in rhyme, with all the elegance of diction with which they 
action, there was much evidence to show, that the sentinel|/could have been expressed in prose, is an art which only| 
was the first to give a blow, though he was assailed by abu-||two or three of the English poets have attained ; and among 
sive language. these neither Young nor Milton’can be properly named. It) 
The tumult which ensued, induced the sentinel to send ajlis rather remarkable that Dr. Young, notwithstanding his| 
person immediately to the guard-house; who gave infor-||antipathy to rhyme, should have written two poems of con.| 
mation that he had been assaulted, and needed protection.|/siderable length, in the following metre, of which we quote 
Captain Preston, accompanied by eight armed soldiers, soon ||two stanzas as a specimen. 
went from the guard-house, and forced their way through the J 
x ‘ R ‘ ; Old Ocean’s praise 

crowd of citizens to the station of the sentinel. In this rapid Desndeany tage ; 

and forcible passing of the soldiers, several of the inhabitants|] 4 truly British theme I sing; 
were struck by them; but whether with design, it would be 
difficult to decide. Snow balls, and probably other matter, 
were again thrown by some of the citizens. And directly, 
the word was audibly given, “Fire; damn you, fire.” The|} The above quoted verses may likewise be instanced as a 
soldiers obeyed the rash and fatal command ; and eleven of||specimen of that servility which characterized all Dr. Young’s 
the people assembled, certainly without any design to commit ||addresses to kings and noblemen. 

excesses, even if we should allow their collecting was an — 

imprudent act, were slain or wounded, on that memorable|| Disinreresrepyess.—As there have been divines, who 
evening. imagined the soul capable of being wholly disinterested with 

It is difficult to express the mingled emotions of horror||regard to pleasure, so likewise, on the other hand, there have 

and jndignation, excited by this fatal catastrophe. The in-|/been philosophers, who have supposed it incapable of being 
telligent citizens earnestly solicited the Lieutenant Governor, jinfluenced by any other motives but those which take their 





THE NOTE-BOOK OF A VIRTUOSO, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 











To gods and kings 
The poet sings ; 

To kings and gods the muse is 
The muse inspires [dear ; 
With all her fires ; 

Begin, my soul, thy bold career. 


A theme so great 
[ dare complete 
And join with Ocean, Ocean’s King. 











them any great quantity; because too much food would 
render them incapable of drawing their vehicles. Dogs are 
valued in Kamtschatka as horses are by us; being in reality 
a most useful animal for that country. Accordingly a good 


|dog for draught fetches from sixty to eighty rubles. If the 


master of the house has to go a journey, he harnesses his 
dogs todrag him. A traveller gives the following descrip- 
tion of this kind of equipage : —“ During my residence in 
Kamtschatka, I learned to drive dogs in harness, which is 
the only way of travelling in that country. When ready to 
start, I got into a sledge, so long that I could lie down in it 
at night for a bed; and to this sledge I harnessed no less 
than thirty-seven dogs. As our caravan consisted of thirty 
sledges, there were in all over three hundred dogs. We set 
off, and such was the speed of these animals, that in five 
hours we proceeded in this manner thirty-six miles. In the 
course of a fortnight provisions began to fail, and many of 
the poor animals were starved. No sooner did a dog drop 
down dead, than he was instantly devoured by the others. 
They gnawed the traces, by which they were fastened to the 
sledges, and we had great difficulty to secure our persons 
from the effects of their voracity.” It is not to be wondered, 
that the dog of Kamtschatka should have degenerated in 
such a miserable country. 

Utysses’ Doe Arcus.—Pope says that histories are more 
full of the fidelity of dogs than of friends, and for the honor 
of dogs he remarks, that the two most ancient and estimable 
books, the Scriptures and Homer, have shown a particular 
regard to these animals. Homer’s account of Ulysses’ dog 
Argus is the most pathetic imaginable, all the circumstances 
considered, and an excellent proof of the old bard’s good 
nature. Ulysses had left him at Ithaca, when he embarked 
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for Troy, and found him at his return, after twenty years. 
The following account of it is by Pope, andi is not a transla- 


The place w was retired, and more e suicides | had been perpetra- 
ted in the waters of the river within sight of the numerous 


tion from Homer, but a new arrangement of the same|/tombs of the cemetery, than might have suffered to fill them 


facts, and may be advanced as a proof of the author’s pathos|} with inhabitants. 


and simplicity as a poet. 
ARGUS. 

Wuen wise Ulysses from his native coast 
Long kept by wars, and long by tempests tost, 
Arrived at last, poor, old, disguised, alone, 
To all his friends, and ev’n his queen unknown ; 
Chang’d as he was, with age, and toils, and cares, 
Furrowed his reverend face, and white his hairs, 
In his own palace forced to ask for bread, 
Scorned by those slaves his former bounty fed : 
Forgot of all his own domestic crew, 
The faithful dog alone his rightful master knew ; 
Unfed, unhoused, neglected, on the clay, 
Like an old servant, now cashiered, he lay, 
‘Touch’d with resentment of ungrateful man, 
And longing to behold his ancient lord again ; 
Him when he saw, he rose, and crawled to mect, 
(T'was all he could) and fawned and kissed his fect, 
Siezed with dumb joy —then falling by his side, 
Owned his returning lord, Jooked up, and died! 


Plutarch, relating how the Athenians were obliged to aban- 
don Athens in the time of Themistocles, steps back out of 
the way of his history, purely to describe the lamentable 
cries and howlings of the poor dogs they left behind. He 
makes mention of one, that followed his master across the 
sea to Salamis, where he died, and was honored with a tomb 
by the Athenians, who gave the name of the Dog’s Grave 
to that part of the island where he was buried. 








Description oF Ice, By a Moor.— An ambassador of the 
Emperor of Morocco, at the Hague, desirous of giving his 
master some idea of the amusement of skating, wrote to 
him, that during a certain season, all the rivers of the Neth- 
erlands were covered with a kind of cake, which looked 
Jike sugar candy, and was capable of bearing carriages and 
horses ; that at such times, multitudes of men and women 
took infinite pleasure in running as swiftly as an ostrich 
upon these cakes, with the help of a couple of very smooth 
irons fastened to their feet. The Emperor looked upon this) 
account of the ambassador as incredible. 








THE POOL OF THE DROWNED. 


A STORY OF ANCIENT BAGDAD. 








Oxz evening, during the month of the Ramadan, the Ca- 
liph Haroun Al Raschid, accompanied by his vizier, set out 
on a ramble throughout the city of Bagdad, according to his 
accustomed practice during many years of his glorious 
reign. The dress of both parties was of the plainest order, 
consisting of a yellow woolen turban, and a caftan of striped) 
silk and cotton, with an outer robe of common cloth. By! 
such means did Haroun trust to conceal his true character, 
till the fitting time came to reveal it, if it was his pleasure 
so to do. 

“Giafar,” said the Caliph, as they left the palace, shall] 
we again turn our steps to the Pool of the Drowned?” 

“Commander of the Faithful,’ answered the Barmecide, | 
“might thy slave dare to advise, we should not so often visit | 
that melancholy scene. Why should the sounds and sights, 
of wo be permitted to grieve the soul of the Prophet’s vicar, | 








into whose presence Allah designed happiness only to enter !| 
Let us rather seek the bazaars —”’ 

“Enough, Giafar,” interrupted the Caliph; “thy words 
have determined me ; but it is to go tothe Pool. If sorrow 
does haunt the place, it becomes the Prophet’s vicar also to 
be there, that he may, if possible, administer relief. Thou 
knowest that once already hath he been able to do so.” 

As the Caliph spoke, he turned aside from the course 
which they had been pursuing during this conversation, and 
eatered on a path which led directly to the side of the Tigris. 

The Pool of the Drowned was a remarkably deep part of 
the river, situated below one of the inore closely inhabited 
suburbs of Bagdad. The bank of the Tigris was here low 
and sloping, and covered with smooth and beautiful green 
turf. Opposite to the Pool, and divided from it only by this 
narrow grassy space, was a cemetery, containing many ele- 
gant marble monuments, the white cupolas of which were 
overhung by tall cypresses, which, waving in the breeze, sang 
a continual requiem for the dead below. The spot was alto- 
gether of a melancholy character, for the pool had not re- 
ceived its common appellation without memorable cause. 


It was on this account that the Comman- 
der of the Faithful had latterly come thither more than once, 


|having on one occasion accidentally met and saved a despe- 


rate man who was about to cast himself into the depth of 
the river, there to end his life and woes. Gloomy as the as- 
Sociations were that accompanied the place, the Caliph, on 
approaching it, could not restrain his admiration of the effect 
produced by the rich moonlight on the river, the trees, and 
the tombs. 

“Thou hast no soul for poetry, Barmeki,’’ said Haroun to 
his companion, “else wouldst thou turn to this spot with 


more pleasure than to the crowded streets of Bagdad. Let 


us take up our station here,” continued he, entering the 
porch of one of the tombs nearest to the Tigris, on which 
side the cemetery lay perfectly open. 

“T could be well content, methinks,” said the Caliph, after 
gazing for a time on the glittering surface of the waters, “to 
spend the hours till dawn here in lonely musing; but there 
is an impression on my soul, that the Prophet hath some- 
thing this night for his servant to perform.” 

The Caliph had scarcely, in truth, uttered these words, 
when his eye caught the figures of two persons approaching 
by the same path which had led himself and the vizier to 
the place. Haroun drew his companion into the shaded side 
of the porch, and motioned him to be silent. 
comers drew nigh, and at length stood still within a few feet 
of the Caliph’s station. The one was a female, and the other 
of the opposite sex, both of them seemingly young, and 
plainly dressed, as far as the moonlight permitted them to 
be seen. 

“ Here,” said the man, after a pause, pointing at the same 
time to the Pool, which lay but a few paces from them; 
‘“‘here, Fatima, is the spot to which I wished to lead thee.” 
The tones of the youth were deeply melancholy. 

“ And why, Hassan, my beloved,” said the female, ina 
voice which the Commander of the Faithful thought more 
sweet than any that sounded within the walls of his harem, 
‘why hast thou brought the wife of thy bosom to a place 
so secret —to a place of tombs ?” 

“Fatima,” replied the youth, “I have come hither —to 
die !” 

“To die, Hassan!” exclaimed his companion. 

“ Ay, to die; and thou also, and our babe, must die with 
me,” returned the young man. The woman uttered a shriek, 
and the Caliph now saw that she had an infant below her 
mantle, which she clasped wildly to her bosom. The hus- 
band and father stood with his arms folded, and his eyes 
turned to the ground. 

“Oh, my dear husband,” said the female, after a pause, 
broken by her sobs, “I have ever obeyed thee faithfully ; I 
have borne poverty and want with thee ; nor will I survive 
thee. But our babe—to destroy our babe, Hassan! What 
fit of despair hath seized thee? Thou hast ever been cheer- 
ful and hopeful, under all our misfortunes. How has this 
change taken place so suddenly ?” 

“Fatima, I was hopeful, while I had ground for hope. 
Thou knowest that I expected to be the heir of my uncle Ali 
Meeram, and so to be restored to the comfort and wealth 
that were formerly mine —” 

“ And which thy love for me, Hassan,” said the female 
tenderly, “caused thee to lose. But speak on; hast thou 
not that hope yet?” 

‘No, dearest; my uncle is dead. I did not tell thee of 
this event when I first learned it, because I hoped to make 
thy restoration to happiness the more pleasant, from being 
unexpected. But, alas! my uncle has made another his 
heir!” 

“ And cruelly broken faith with thee, my husband!” said 
the wife. “Did he not tell thee, Hassan, that although he 
had sworn never to pardon thee during his life, he had so 
far repented of his cruel oath, as to be willing that thou 
shouldst enjoy all at his death?” 

“ He did say so, Fatima,” returned the young man, “and 
I believed him. Buta will was found in his repositories, 
dated several years back, which gave all he had tothe Imam, 
his friend and attendant at death.” 

“ The Imam, Hassan!” cried Fatima; “that Imam is a 
villain! I feared to tell thee before; but know, that this 
Imam has dared to make professions of love to thy wife! 
There has been villainy practised, my husband ! ” 

“No, Fatima,” said the young man sadly, “there has 





The two new | 








I could not ; stay to peruse the whole, 


lbeen no deception. 
but it was enough for me that Misnar,. the aged and most 
trusty servant of my uncle’s house, and who has been my 
friend, gave me his assurance that he had witnessed the 


deed drawn up in favor of the Imam. I fled—and now I 
‘have come here to die!” 

The unfortunate pair were now silent for a few moments, 
itill the young man turned and embraced his wife fondly, and 
‘repeatedly kissed the brow of the infant, which slept sound- 
ily in the warmth of its mother’s bosom, unconscious of im- 
|pending evil. “There is no hope for us, Fatima,” said the 
jhusband ; “no way but todie! I cannot bear to think of a 
|whole life of poverty and want for one so lovely, so tender 
as thee!” 

“Nor can I endure the thought of perpetual toil to thee, 
my beloved!” returned Fatima. “Yet, my boy —my 
'flower of paradise —the light of my eyes! Oh, it is piteous! 
‘But he too would suffer want and hardship. Hassan, I am 
‘ready !” 

The miserable couple embraced each other, cast their eyes 
jup to heaven, as if beseeching forgiveness, and with slow 
|steps moved closer to the Pool. 

At this instant the Caliph burst from the entrance of the 
itomb. “ Hold, rash, unhappy creatures!” he cried: “ would 
lye thus deface the work and image of Allah, and deny the 
|justice of his Prophet!” 

The commanding tones of Haroun, and the stately majes- 
ity of his figure, as he stood on the bank in the moonlight, 
‘with his arm outstretched, caused the wretched pair at first 
to think that Mahomet himself had interposed to stop their 
purpose. They shrunk together, and were silent, confound- 
ed by such an unlooked for interference, coming as if from 
the tombs of the dead. 

“ Advance,” said the Caliph, guessing partly at their 
feelings ; “I am human like yourselves, and am here but by 
accident —or what men may call accident, though it may be 
indeed the guidance of heaven. Advance!” 

There was in the voice of the speaker so much kimdliness 
iningled with dignity, that Hassan and his wife moved slow- 
ly forward, as if led involuntarily, to the spot where the Ca- 
liph stood. 

“T have heard your story,” said Haroun, “and pity you. 
But if injustice has been done, as there seems some reason 
to suspect, why would you fiy to this last guilty resource of 
the miserable, without being more assured that there is in- 
deed no hope of better fortune? Has the Prophet not a 
vicegerent on earth —may Allah guide and preserve him ” — 
and here he slightly raised his turban, as if in reverence — 
“ whose duty it is to redress all the wrongs of his people?” 

“My lord,” said Hassan, using the term of respect in. 
stinctively, “if you have indeed overheard the tale of the 
unhappy persons before you, it must have been apparent 
that the law is against us—that the wealth which was pro- 
mised to us seems to have been truly and rightly given away 
to others.” 

“The man who has supplanted you,” returned the Caliph, 
“js wicked. You have been told so. Is not there some 
reason in this to make you believe him capable of wicked- 
ness and deceit in this matter also?” 

The wife, who had hitherto kept her eyes on the ground, 
now raised them, and exclaimed, “ Yes, Hassan! listen to 
this noble stranger, who surely has been sent by heaven, 
this night to save us and our child from despair and death ! 
Do not Jet us sink beneath our load, when, it may be, there 
is no cause!” 

«¢ What would our generous preserver counsel us to do?” 
said her husband, after a pause. 

‘«‘ Make an appeal to the Caliph, and demand an examnai 
tion into these deeds in his presence,” was Haroun’s reply. 

“ Alas, my lord, we are poor, and can command the ser- 
vices of no one to procure us an audience of the Comman- 
der of the Faithful,’ said Hassan. 

Giafar had been standing in silence behind the Caliph du- 
ting this scene, and when the last remark was made, Ha- 
roun pinched his vizier sharply on the arm, as he observed 
in answer to Hassan, “Surely, gold is not required to open 
the way to the presence of Mahomet’s vicar? But here,” 
continued he, “is aring. I am an inmate of the palace — 
an attendant on the Caliph. Show this, and it will procure 
you admittance to-morrow to the hall of audience. Be there, 
both of you, immediately after the hour of morning prayers, 
and give an early summons to the Imam to meet you there, 
and answer your appeal. Are you willing to follow my 


counsel ?” 
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“T am, noble, generous stranger,” replied the young man :|/learn if the Imam had appeared. The officer returned with || But the feelings of all speedily changed, when the Caliph, 


““ whether we succeed or not, may Allah shower blessings on 
your head, for having saved three unfortunates from falling 
a sacrifice to rash despair!” 

“ Farewell, then,” said the Caliph ; “to your home, and 
hope till the morrow!” The young man and his wife knelt 
and kissed the Caliph’s hand ; for although they did not sus- 
pect his true character, they felt conscious they were in the 
presence of some one of high rank. Hassan and Fatima 
then departed by the path they came, leaving Haroun Al 
Raschid and his vizier once more alone. After a little con. 
versation on this adventure, the Caliph and Giafar also took 
their way to the palace, which they reached without meeting 
with any thing further to arrest their attention. 

When Hassan and his wife reached their home, they spent 
some time in giving grateful thanks for the almost miracu- 
lous prevention of an act, the intention of which they now 
entirely repented. Early in the morning, the husband rose. 
and prepared to fulfil his promise of summoning the Imam. 
Hassan, however, had strongly in his mind the remembrance 
of what Misnar, his uncle’s old servant, had said to him, in 
corroboration of the authenticity of the deed, and he doubt- 
ed of the issue. When he reached the Imam’s door, it was 
opened by Misnar himself, the very object of Hassan’s 
thoughts. 

“Go away, young man,” said Misnar, before the other 
could speak, “I pity thee; but Iam now the Imam’s head 
servant, and dare not give away any thing to thee.” 

Hassan was irritated, at being taken for a beggar. 

“J seek nothing from thee, Misnar, or from thy master,” 
said Hassan ; “but I come to summon the Imam to appear) 


the intelligence that the Imam was not there. 


who had looked intently for a moment on the coin, started to 


“Dog!” said the Caliph, “does he dare to think that the |/his feet, and bent a terrible look on the Imam and Misnar. 


Prophet's vicegerent will not hear the poor? Go! drag him 
hither. Hassan do thou direct them to his house.” 

Ere long, the Imam, Misnar, and Hassan, stood face to 
face before the Caliph, while poor Fatima shrunk behind, 
trembling, she knew not why, for the issue of this case to 
her beloved husband. Hassan was first called upon to 
speak, and he modestly related “that he had been left when 
a boy, to his uncle’s care, and had been brought up by him, 
along with an orphan girl, the daughter of Ali Meeram’s 
friend. That Fatima and he had ever loved each other, and 
had finally been wedded, but contrary to the will of Ali 
Meeram, who wished to force a wealthy match upon his 
nephew. That Ali Meeram had sworn deeply never to be- 
stow an asper upon the pair while he lived ; but that he had 
afterwards repented, and had said to Hassan, that the latter 
should inherit all his wealth at his death. Ali Meeram died 
a few moons afterwards, and all his wealth appeared, by a 
will produced, to have been left to the Imam, who had been 
his friend, and who attended his death bed’ When Hassan 
mentioned Fatima, every eye was turned on her, ard it was 
thought by all that the blushing beauty who stood in unveiled 
poverty before them, might well excuse such a trespass as 
the old man’s nephew had committed. 

When the Imam, who was a middle-aged ill-favored per- 
sonage, and exhibited no emotion, was commanded to speak, 
he declared that he knew nothing of Ali Meeram’s inten- 
tions to make him his heir, until the will was produced, dis- 
posing all in his favor. They had long been friends, and the 


before the Caliph this day, immediately after morning prayers, | deed was dated five years previous to Ali’s death. 


and to bring the necessary means to prove his right to the 
property left by my uncle Ali Meeram.” 
Misnar stared at the speaker, and at length said in a com.| 
passionate tone, “ Poor youth! his loss hath taken away, 
his reason.” 
“ Let me warn thee not to believe so, but either to do my' 


message to the Imam, or suffer me to speak to him myself.’”’|| ceased.” 


Misnar replied, “I will deliver thy summons; but the 
Imam will surely laugh at and despise it, as a freak of a. 
weakened brain.” 

“Let me again caution both the Imam and thee not to’ 
think so.” With these words, the young man departed, | 


leaving Misnar still fixed tothe spot, in amazement, seem-|| and presenting it to the Caliph. 


ingly, at his insanity. 
Having dressed himself as well as his poor choice of; 
clothing would permit, while his wife did the same for her-, 





self and babe, the pair set out, after the hour of prayers, for|| but the other, Misnar, was now in presence. 


||of my lamented friend’s anger at his nephew, on account of 


“Did you not observe, in your intercourse with the de- 
ceased uncle of Hassan, any change of feeling recently to-| 
wards his nephew?” asked the Caliph. 

“Commander of the Faithful,” said the Imam, “I knew 


the marriage, and I never observed that that anger had| 
| 
The Imam spoke these last words emphatically, and there, 
was a bitter glance of his eye shot at the same time at Has.| 
san and his wife. 
“ Where is this deed?” said the Caliph. : 
“Tt is here, great king,’’ replied the Imam, kneeling down 


Haroun glanced over the writing, and inquired after the 
witnesses. 

The Imam answered, that one of the witnesses was dead, | 
Misnar was) 





the palace of Haroun Al Raschid. Fatima looked so lovely /then beckoned forward by the Imam. Haroun looked in. 
even in her mean attire, that Hassan felt a momentary sen-|| tently, as did all around, at the old servant of Ali Meeram. | 
sation of pain at the thought of exposing her to the gaze of | Misnar was a venerable looking old man, with hairs as white 
a court, but the remembrance of her faithful tenderness | as snow, and a countenance expressive of calmness and re-| casioned by fire or water, in the whole great valley of the 


speedily banished the feeling. 
the palace, Hassan presented the ring. 


keeper of the gate prostrated himself on the ground, and led|| to have the same feelings, as after demanding of Hassan if 


the visiters through the court, and into the inner buildings 
of the royal dwelling. The long flights of marble steps up, 
which Hassan and his wife were now taken, and the gran-| 
deur of the apartments which they traversed, dazzled their 
eyes, and created an impression of awe in their minds. On. 
reaching the door of the audience hall, the ring was shown 
to another attendant, who also bowed himself to the earth, 
and exclaimed, “The bearers of this ring will be the first | 
persons received by the Commander of the Faithful this day. 
Enter the hall, and wait his appearance.” Hassan and his 


the signature seemed to be that of Ali Meeram, and receiv- 
ing an answer in the affirmative, he turned over the deed, 
again and again in silence. -He at last chanced to notice, 
that although the paper was open, the seal was yet unbro- 
ken, the parchment having been cut around it. He men. 
tioned this, and inquired if ‘there was any cause for it.” 
The Imam immediately advanced a step and exclaimed, 
“There is a cause, oh, just and munificent prince !— and, 


it 


“ Wretches!”’ he said, “you have overreached your- 
selves! This conclusive artifice, as you esteemed it, has 
overthrown the whole fabric of your deceit! This deed,” 
continued the Caliph, striking it with his hand, “is dated 
five years back, and, though this piece of gold be without a 
date, there is upon it a private mark, known but to ourselves 
and our servants of the mint, which tells us that three years 
have not yet passed since it was coined! Slaves, do ye con. 
fess your monstrous villany ?” 

The picture which the Imam aud Misnar presented at this 
most unexpected detection, cannot be described. Terror over. 
came all their presence of mind, and thev fell prostrate be- 
fore the Caliph, and cried in abject tones, for mercy! Haroun 
was not cruel; but he was nevertheless so enraged at their 
treachery, that, after having made them confess the forgery 
of the deed for their joint benefit, and the suppression of the 
true will, which was in Hassan’s favor, he would have in- 
stantly sent them to death, but for the intercession of him 
who had been their chosen victim. Hassan prostrated him- 
self before the throne, and besought the head of the true be- 
lievers to pardon the miserable plotters. The Caliph, how- 
ever, was immovable in his resolve of banishing them for 
ever from Bagdad. 

This most unlooked for turn of affairs, effected by means 
of the very artifice upon which the wretches had counted as 
the decisive proof in their favor, restored Hassan and Fati- 
mato the enjoyment of every worldly comfort. They did 
not regret their misfortunes, since these were the cause of 
bringing upon them the sunshine of the royal Haroun’s fa- 
vor, which they had the happiness of enjoying through all 
their after pilgrimage. Their children, also, were taken un- 
der the Caliph’s protection, and more than one of them rose 
to rank and honor in his service. 





MONUMENTS OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 


One of the most interesting subjects which can engage the 
attention of the historian, the antiquarian, and the naturalist, 
jis the monumental remains of the past in the valley of the 
| Mississippi, described by Mr. Flint, and other travellers in 
ithe far-off west. By these accounts, it appears that the im- 


''press of the leaves of the bread fruit tree, and the bamboo, 


‘have frequently been found in the peat beds and fossil coal 
formations, in the neighborhood of the Ohio. Pebbles of 
\disruption, vast masses of lead ore, far from the mine, 
‘stratified rocks, earth and sands, specimens of organic ani- 
‘mal and vegetable remains, belonging to a tropical climate, 
clearly indicate some important and extensive changes, oc- 





On reaching the entrance of |signation. On looking at him, almost every one became as-| Mississippi. Then the regular walls, the bricks, the medals, 
At sight of it the | sured that the Imam’s cause was just. The Caliph seemed |the implements of iron and copper, buried in a soil which 


‘must have been undisturbed for ages, with the alphabetic 
‘characters written on the cliffs, as plainly show that other 
‘races of men have existed and passed away. And whata 
world, says Mr. Flint, must that have: been when the mam- 
moth and the megalonyx trod the plains, and monstrous liz- 
ards, whose bones are now rescued from the soil, and which 
‘must have been at least eighty feet in length, reared their 
‘heads from the rivers and the lakes! 

The mighty remains of the past, to which we have alluded, 





| 


since thy piercing eye hath noticed this circumstance, it may ||indicate the existence of three distinct races of men previous 
now be explained, as it will afford a final and conclusive |to the arrival of the existing white settlers. The monuments 


wife entered. They were not alone in the hall. 
spleudidly dressed officers of the household stood around | At the cali of the Imam, Misnar now stepped forward, and. 
and before the throne, which was placed ‘at the end of the|| said, “Commander of the true believers, it was I who 
room, and blazed with massive gold and many colored stones, caused the Imam to preserve the seal, when the deed was 
of price. Hassan and Fatima did not recognize their friend|| opened in the presence of witnesses ; and I requested him, 
of the previous evening in any of these officers, and retired || at the same time, not to cause me to-explain the reason, un- 
modestly to the farther end of the apartment. Ere on 
Haroun Al Raschid appeared, and all present bent their|| mighty prince, because I was unwilling to appear an active 
bodies to the ground. When, at the Caliph’s gracious com-|| agent against Hassan, my dear master’s kinsman and the 
mand, the husband and wife raised their eyes, they did not|| sharer of his blood. But the explanation now seems una- 
recognize in the-magnificently robed monarch their former voidable. When that deed was executed, foreseeing that it 
friend ; but when he addressed them by name, they at once|| might be yet the subject of dispute, I placed a sequin below 
‘knew the truth, and again fell prostrate. The Caliph caused| the seal, as atoken that might be of avail. The deed has 
them to rise, and spoke kindly to them. ||never since been in my possession, and if the seal be now 

“Ts the Imam here?” said he at length. broken, it will prove my words.” 

“Commander of the Faithful, I obeyed your orders, and|| The Caliph immediately broke the seal, and the sequin 





summoned him to appear at this hour,” was Hassan’s reply.||dropped out! All present uttered an involuntary murmur, 
Haroun sent a messenger to the common waiting room, tollas if fully satisfied, and the Imam wore a look of triumph. | 


Various || proof in this matter.” I 


less it appeared absolutely necessary. I made this request, | 
| 


of the first, or primitive race, are regular stone walls, wells 
istoned up, brick hearths, found in digging the Louisville 
‘canal, medals of copper and silver, swords, and other imple- 
‘ments of iron. Mr. Flint assures us that he has seen these 
‘strange and ancient swords. He has also examined a small 
iron shoe, encrusted with the rust of ages, and found far be- 
low the soil; and a copper axe, weighing about two pounds, 
singularly tempered, and of peculiar construction. These 
relics, he thinks, must have belonged to a race of civilized 
men, who must have disappeared many centuries ago. To 
this race he attributes the hieroglyphic characters found on 
the limestone bluffs, the remains of cities and fortifications in 
Florida, and the regular parks.of ancient live oaks set near 
them. The bricks found at Louisville, were nineteen feet 
below the surface, in regular hearths, with coals of the last 
domestic fire upon them. The bricks are hard and regular, 
and longer, in proportion to their width, than those of the 
‘present day. 
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To the second race of beings are attributed the vast 
mounds of earth, found throughout the whole western re- 
gion, from Lake Erie and West Pennsylvania, to Florida and 
the Rocky Mountains. Some of them contain skeletons of 
human beings, and display immense labor. Many of them 
are regular mathematical figures, parallelograms, ellipses, 
and sections of circles, showing the remains of gateways 
and subterranean passages. Some of them are eighty feet 
in height, and have trees growing on them apparently of the 
age of five hundred years. They are generally of soil dif- 
fering from that which surrounds them, and are most com- 
mon in situations where it has since been found convenient 
to build towns and cities; one of these mounds was levelled 
in the centre of Chillicothe, and cart-loads of human bones 
removed from it. One of these mounds may be seen in 
Cincinnati, in which a thin circular piece of gold, alloyed with 
copper, was found a yearortwosince. Another at St. Louis, 
called the falling garden, is pointed out to strangers as a 
great curiosity. Many fragments of earthen-ware, some of 
curious workmanship, have been dug up throughout this 
vast region: some representing drinking vessels, some hu- 
man heads, and some idols. They all appear to be moulded 
by the hand, and hardened in the sun. These mounds and 
earthen implements, indicate a race inferior to the first, 
which was acquainted with the use of iron. 

The third race are the Indians now existing in the western 
territories. 

We have travelled far enough to the west to view these 
mounds, and to examine their character: and can easily 
imagine the feelings of the philosophical traveller, as he 
stands on the remains of buried ages. In the profound 
silence and solitude of these vast regions, and above the 
bones of a buried world, how must he meditate on the tran- 
sitory state of human existence, when the only traces of the 
being of the races of men are these strange memorials! On 
the very spot where he stands, generation after generation 
has stood, has lived, warred, grown old, and passed away, 
and not only their names, but their nation, their language, 
their race, has perished, and utter oblivion has closed over 
their once populous abodes! We call this country the New 
World! Itis old! Age after age, and one physical revo- 
jution after another, has passed over it, but who shall tell its 
history ! 


THE LYCEUM, 


ON THE UTILITY OF BIRDS TO AGRICULTURE. 
Original, and compiled from various sources. 

Arter the abolition of the game laws in France, at the 
close of the last century, not only every species of game, but 
even the commoner birds, were almost exterminated in 
several parts of that country. Laws were afterwards obliged 
to be made, in order to prevent the utter extermination of 
game, which forbid hunting at certain seasons; and the 
destruction of the birds brought serious evils upon the far- 
mers, which led to much important investigation concerning 
the utility of birds, in relation to agriculture. The lover of 
nature will plead for birds which are entirely harmless, and 
enliven the country with their songs; but the following fact 
will show that very essential service is done to man by 
some birds which he has proscribed as noxious. Some years 
ago, a Prussian nobleman revived on his territories an an- 
cient law, which imposed on the peasants an annual tribute 
of a certain number of sparrows’ heads and crows’ feet. 
As his design was well intended, he required this tribute to 
be paid'in kind. Soon the crows no longer dared to follow 
the ploughshare, and the whole race of sparrows appeared 
to be exterminated in several villages. It was not long 
before the inhabitants felt the inconvenience of this practice. 
Caterpillars of every kind devoured the leaves of the trees, 
and all the garden vegetables, for several years successively. 
The clergymen of the place attributed this to the destruction 
of the birds; and the nobleman, who was soon convinced of 
the same, abolished the tribute, and even brought back’ spar- 
rows into some of the villages, from which they had been 
entirely exterminated. Another fact of the same kind will 
serve to confirm the above observations, concerning the vast 
utility of many species of birds. ‘In the year 1798, the for- 
ests of Saxony and Brandenburgh were attacked with a 
general mortality. The greater part of the trees, especially 
the firs and different kinds of pine, whose bitter and aro- 
matic branches are rarely the prey of insects, died, as if 
Struck at their roots with some secret malady. It was not 


| here, as often happens, that the foliage above was devoured 


by caterpillars, but these trees perished without showing any 
signs of external disease. This calamity became so general, 
that the regency of Saxony sent naturalists and skilful fores- 
ters to find out the cause. They soon found it in the mullti- 
plication of one of the lepidoptere insects, which, whilst a 
worm, insinuated itself within the tree, and fed upon the 
wood. Whenever any bough of fir or pine was broken, this 
detestable insect was found within it, which had often hol- 
lowed it out even to the bark. From the report of the 
naturalists and most experienced foresters, it seemed highly 
probable that the extraordinary increase of this insect was 
owing tothe entire disappearance of several species of the 
wood-pecker and tit-mouse, which had not for some years 
been seen in the forests. The above insect, in its larva state, 
was a large white, soft bodied caterpillar, with twelve rings, 
and a hard and corneous head, furnished with very strong 
jaws, extremely proper for gnawing wood. On the breast it 
had two tubercles, and beneath its body short and fleshy legs. 
It turned into a moth of remarkable size and beauty. 

Some years ago Lieutenant King, the early nautical com- 
panion of Captain Cook, left his government of Norfolk 
Island, to consult Dr. Lettsom on account of his health ; and 
during his attendance he put into the Doctor’s hands his 
valuable manuscripts, relating to that island and its settle- 
ment. In the cultivation of the soil, he found by experience 
ee the island was periodically visited by a desolating insect, 
which consumed the tender corn and maize, and nearly pro- 
duced a famine. After every other endeavor had failed, it 
joccurred to him, that poultry would not only live, but fatten 
‘upon insects, and he penned his poultry upon the cultivated 
jlands infested by insects, and thus gradually extirpated them. 
By degrees he increased his stock of fowls to nearly 3000, 
‘and these, on a subsequent visit from the insects, soon cleared 
the soil; and it has since been preserved in the most pro- 
ductive condition. Dr. Lettsom remarks that he was assured 


by an intelligent farmer, that notwithstanding the power of 


ifrost to kill insects, the insects are most numerous after a 
severe frosty winter, since the birds are, by the severity of 
\the weather, and hardness of the soil, precluded from finding 
jthem. He observes that the small birds, that frequent the 
fruit trees,do more good by destroying insects, than mis- 
chief to the buds or fruit. Buffon supposes that to nurture 
one nest of young sparrows, about four thousand insects or 
caterpillars are devoted for their food. Dr. Lettsom was so 
well satisfied with the visits of the feathered tribe, on his 
small premises, in the vicinity of London, that he used to 
sprinkle corn in their walks, in snowy weather, for their 
preservation. 

A singular benefactor to man is the swallow. A single 
bird of this genus, it is calculated, will destroy nearly five 
thousand moths and butterflies in a week; and if we con- 
sider the countless number of caterpillars these would have 
produced, can we do otherwise than hail the approach of 
these active friends, these cheerful harbingers of summer? 
There is no animal, an English writer remarks, so useful for 
destroying insects as the common duck ; and a farmer would 
find his account by keeping large flocks of them, and driving 
them into his corn-fields when the corn is young ; and more 
particularly among the young turnips, which are destroyed 
by a slug and not by a fly, according to the vulgar notion. 

Mr. Bradley, an English writer, mentions a person who 
had the curiosity to watch a couple of birds, that had a nest 
of young ones, for one hour. They went out and returned 
continually, bringing every time a caterpillar back to their 
young. He counted the journeys they took, and calculated 
that one nest could not consume less than five thousand in 
the course of aday. It has been supposed that several small 
birds injure the blossoms of fruit trees in Spring, but Mr. 
Bradley remarks that when they are seen to peck at the 
blossoms, as is generally thought, they are snatching an 
insect out of its retreat. Some agriculturists consider pigeons 
and other granivorous birds as mischievous on a farm; but 
birds of this description may be very serviceable, inasmuch 
as they consume immense quantities of the seeds of weeds, 
which would otherwise prove a terrible plague to the farmer. 
There is a paper in the Rustic Museum, giving an account 
that the farmers at Tuxford, in Nottinghamshire, had de- 
stroyed their pigeons; and afterwards found, that without 
these birds they could get no crops of wheat. The soil was 
full of the seeds of ketlocks, which overshot and destroyed 
their wheat plants. 








their dove-cotes. Turkeys will leave anything for the seeds 
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The pigeons preferred these seeds to 
any corn whatever, and the farmers were obliged to repeople 


of nettles, and will always thrive wheve nettles grow abun- 
dantly. The guinea fowl has the same disposition. 

The common plover or pee-wit is said to be better for gar- 
dens than young ducks ; because its long sharp bill can take 
the worms without injuring the plants, which the broad round 
bill of the duck cannot so well do. 

The number of crows or rooks of North America, were, in 
consequence of state rewards for their destruction, so much 
diminished and the increase of insects so great, as to induce 
some of the states to announce a counter reward for the pro- 
tection of crows. On account of the propensity of the rook, 
a bird that resembles the crow, to consume grain and other 
seeds, “it has erroneously,” says Selby, “been viewed in 
the light of an enemy by most husbandmen ; and in several 
districts attempts have been made either to banish it, or to 
extirpate the breed. But wherever this measure has been 


carried into effect, the most serious injury to corn and other 


crops has invariably followed, from the unchecked devas- 
tations of the grub and caterpillar. As experience is the 
best test of utility, a change of conduct has, in consequence 
been partially adopted, and some farmers soon find the en- 


couragement of the breed of rooks to be greatly to their 


interest, in freeing their lands from the grub of the cock- 
chafer, an insect very abundant in many of the southern 
In Northumberland, I have witnessed its use- 
fulness in feeding on the larve of the insect commonly 
known by the nameof Harry Longlegs, which is particularly 


destructive to the roots of grain and young clover.” 


Another writer remarks, that without the aid of swallows, 
the atmosphere would scarcely be habitable by man; they 
feed entirely on insects, which, if not destroyed by their 
means, would swarm and torment us like the locusts of 
Egypt. The immense quantity of flies, destroyed in a short 
space of time, by one individual bird, is almost incredible. 
They have been killed, with a quantity of flies in the crop of 
a single bird, larger when pressed close, than could be con- 
tained in a table spoon. 







THE BLACK DEATH OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
Concluded from our last. 

In all Germany, according to a probable calculation, there 
seems to have died only 1,244,434 inhabitants ; this country, 
however, was more spared than others; Italy, on the con- 
trary, was most severely visited.. It is said to have lost half 
of its inhabitants; and this account is rendered credible 
from the immense loss of cities and provinces ; for in Sar- 
dinia and Corsica, according to the accounts of the distin- 
guished Florentine, John Villani, who was, himself carried 
off by the Black Plague, scarcely a third part of the popu- 
lation remained alive; and it is related of the Venetians, 
that they engaged ships at a high rate, in order to retreat to 
the islands ; so that after the plague had carried off three- 
fourths of her inhabitants, that proud city was left forlorn 
and desolate. In Padua, after the cessation of the plague, 
two-thirds of the inhabitants were wanting ; and in Floreace 
it was prohibited to publish the numbers of the dead and to 
toll the bells at their funerals, in order that the living might 
pot abandon themselves to despair. 

In London there died 100,000, —in Norwich, 51,100, —in 
Venice, 100,000,—in Paris, 50,000,—in Florence, 60,000, 
and in Avignon, 60,000. An awful sense of contrition 
seized Christians of every communion ; they resolved to 
forsake their vices—to make restitution for past offences, 
before they were summoned hence —to seek reconciliation 
with their Maker, and to avert by self-chastisement the pun- 
ishment due to their former sins. 

We come now to the persecution of the Jews, which com- 
menced in September and October, 1338, at Chillore, on the 
lake Geneva, where the first criminal proceedings were in- 
stituted against them, after they had long before been ac- 
cused by the people of poisoning the wells ; similar scenes 
followed in Berne and Freyburg, in January, 1339. 

Already, in the autumn of 1348, a dreadful panic caused 
by the supposed poisoning, seized all nations, and in Germa.- 
ny especially, the springs and wells were built over, so that 
nobody might drink of them, or employ the water for culi- 
nary purposes; and for a long time the inhabitants used 
only river or rain water. The city gates were also guarded 
with the greatest caution, —only confidential persons were 
admitted ; and if medicine or any other article which might 
be supposed to be poisonous, was found in the possession of 
a stranger —and it was natural that some should have these 
things by them for their private use,—they were forced to 
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swallow a portion of it. By this trying state of privation, 
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|| was found among his papers. It also appeared that at one || When the body was brought home again, they agreed with 


distrust and suspicion, the hatred against the supposed poi-||time he had some thoughts in relation to printing the work, |/the embalmers at what rate they would have it embalmed ; 


soners became greatly increased, and often broke out in| 
popular commotions, which only served stiil further to infu-), 
riate the wildest passions. The noble and the mean fear- 
lessly bound themselves by an oath, to extirpate the Jews 
by fire and sword, and to snatch them from their protectors, 
of whom the number was so small, that throughout al! Ger- 
many but few places can be mentioned, where these unfor- 
tunate people were not considered outlaws, martyred and 
burnt. Solemn summons were issued from Berne to the || 
towns of Basle, Freyburg, and Strasburg, to pursue the 
Jews as prisoners. The burgomasters and senators, indeed, 
opposed this requisition ; but in Basle, the populace obliged 
them to bind themselves by an oath to burn the Jews, and 
to forbid persons of that community from entering the city 
for the space of two hundred years. Upon this, all the Jews 
in Basle, whose number could not be inconsiderable, were 
enclosed in a wooden building, constructed for the purpose, 
and burnt together with it, upon the mere outcry of the 
people, without sentence or trial, which would indeed have 
availed them nothing. 

Soon after, the same thing took place at Freyburg. Wherev. 
er the Jews were not burnt, they were at least banished ; | 
and so, being compelled to wander about, they fell into the 
hands of the country people, who, without humanity, and 
regardless of all laws, persecuted them with fire and sword. |' 
At Spires, the Jews, driven to despair, assembled at their || 
own habitations, which they set on fire, and thus consumed 
themselves with their families. The few that remained were 
forced to submit to baptism; while the dead bodies of the} 
murdered, which lay about the streets, were put into empty || 
wine casks, and rolled into the Rhine, lest they should infect 
the air. The mob was forbidden to enter into the habitations 
which were burnt in the Jewish quarter ; for the senate itself 
caused search to be made for the treasure, which is said to} 
have been very considerable. At Strasburg, two thousand |! 
Jews were burnt alive in their own burial ground, where a| 
large scaffold had been erected ; a few who promised to em- I 
brace Christianity were spared, and the children taken from || 
the pile. The youth and beauty of several females also ex- || 
cited some commiseration, and they were snatched from 
death against their will; many who forcibly made their 
escape from the flames, were murdered in the streets. | 

In all countries on the Rhine, these cruelties continued 
to be perpetrated during the succeeding months; and after 
quiet was in some degree restored, the people thought to 
render an acceptable service to God, by taking the bricks of 
the destroyed dwellings, and the tombstones of the Jews, to} 
repair churches and to erect belfries. 

In Mayence alone, 12,000 Jews are said to have been put 
tocruel death. The Flagellants entered that place in Au-|| 
gust; the Jews, on that occasion, fell out with the Christians, | 
and killed several; but when they saw their inability to with- 
stand the increasing superiority of their enemies, and = 








nothing could save them from destruction, they consumed 
themselves and their families, by setting fire to their dwel-| 
lings. Thus also, in other places, the entry of the Flagel- 





lants gave rise to scenes of slaughter; and as thirst for blood | 
was every where combined with an unbridled spirit of prose-| 
lyteism, a fanatic zeal arose among the Jews, to perish as| 
martyrs to their ancient religion. And how was it possible| 
that they could from the heart embrace Christianity, when | 
its precepts were never more outrageously violated ! At} 
Eslington, the whole Jewish community burned themselves | 
in their synagogue: and mothers were often seen throwing 
their children on the pile, to prevent their being baptized, 
and then precipitating themselves into the flames. —N. Y. 
Literary Gazette. 














Tut Mormon Bisite.—The origin of this work, which it 
has puzzled many to account for, being evidently the pro- 
duction of a cultivated mind, yet found in the hands of ex- 
ceedingly ignorant and illiterate persons, is at length ex- 
plained. It was written in 1812, for amusement, as a his. 
torical romance of the lost race, the remains of whose nu- 
merous mounds and forts are found on the banks of the 
Ohio. The author was Rev. Solomon Spaulding, a graduate 
of Dartmouth College, who resided at New Salem, Ohio; 
and on the appearance of a Mormon preacher there, many 





‘and that it remained at a printing office for a long time.|/for the prices were different. The highest was a talent of 


Sidney Rigdon, who has figured so largely in the history of||silver, estimated at £256 6s. 8d., or, as‘ others say, about 


office, and it was no doubt copied by him. 








THE INDIAN CHARACTER. 


Original. 








Wuens first the bold and pious pilgrim band 

Sought shelter in this waste and desert land, 

Faint, weary, houseless strangers, sick and poor, 

‘They plead fur succour at the Indian’s dvor. 

Oppressed at home, they sought a desert shore, 

Beyond the wide and deep Atlantic’s roar. 

They sought for freedom here — for this they come — 
They met the Indian’s welcome to his home. 

‘That Indian now ! alas! where has he fled ? 

Or does he sleep to wake but with the dead! 

His council fires have sunk and died away, 

And he has gone where sleeps the setting day. 

Of him I sing as nature’s rudest child, 

The untamed savage in his native wild, 

As generous and free, as bold and brave, 

We see him linger by his father’s grave. 

His home — his native soil — he clings around, 

In ties of friendship strong, by nature bound. 

His heart depressed by grief and bitter woes, 

He swears revenge on all his cruel foes. 

And if revenge has dyed his deadly steel, , 

The white man’s wrongs have taught him thus to fee). 
These wrongs have weighed him down with grief and wo, 
Debased his generous heart, and laid him low. 

When free to roam as in his pristine state, 

His breast ne’er swells with foul revenge and hate. 

’T was taught him first by friendship’s false profession, 
And few forget the stamp of such a lesson. 

The stranger seeks a home upon his land, 

He gives him this — he gives his friendly hand ; 

[le opes his doors and spreads his comforts round, 

And gives his forests wide for hunting ground. 

He'll pledge his honor dear, to strict abide 

By rules of justice, which he thinks a guide. 

Free as the winds which through his forests blow, 

He bunts his game and strings his pliant bow. 

Rich in the native stores his rivers yield, 

He bears his treasures home from flood and field. 

The weary stranger in his wigwam finds, 

A generous welcome of the purest kind. 

He spreads his stores — his healthy frugal fare, 

Invites to eat, and freely with him share. 

He’s rich in this, nor seeks for greater wealth ; 

He scorns to cheat — he seeks no gain by stealth. 

But do him good, his heart and hand respond, — 

He proves his worth when linked in friendship’s bond. 
But rouse his ire by false perfidious arts, — 

He ne’er forgets — he wings his poisoned darts — 
Untiring hunts the object of his hate, 

Till caught, then leads the victim to his fate ; 
He binds the dreadful cords, he mocks his fears, 
His dying groans are music to his ears. 

He lights the torch and fires the fatal pile, — 

He sees him writhe, and taunta him with a smile. 
When roused by injury — oppressed by wrongs, 
He whets his knife and sings his warlike songs. 
He prides himself in bold and daring deeds, 
And trips his war-dance while his victim bleeds. 
?Tis war he makes the study of his life, — 

None better skilled in arms and bloody strife. 
He lurks in ambush till, with bold surprise, 

He leaps, the tiger, and each fue defies ; 
Destruction deals in thick and deadly blows, 
And wreaks his vengeance on his country’s foes. 
lis life he stakes to guard his native land, 

And by her rights, unyielding, firm will stand. 
Such is the savage in his native wild, 

In enmity severe, in friendship mild. 

A friend — he’\) do you all the good he knows — 
An enemy — revenge forever flows. D. P. 


Billerica, Mass. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 





Eeyrtian Mumaies.— When a person died, the body was 
carried to the artificers, whose trade it was to make coffins. 
They took the measure of the body, and made a coffin for it, 
proportionate to its stature, the dead person’s quality, and the 
price the people were willing to pay. The upper part of the 
coffin represented the person who was to be shut up in it, 
whether man or woman. If a person of condition, this was 


of the friends of the deceased clergyman, recollected pas-|\distinguished by the figure which was represented on the 


sages which he had read to them during the time he was en- 
gaged in composing it. On inquiry, the original manuscript 





corner of the coffin. There were generally added paintings 


ithe Mormons, was at that time employed in the printing | £300 pounds ; twenty minae was a moderate one ; and the 


|lowest price was a very small sum. They immediately sent 
|for a designer, who marked the body, on the left side, to. 
‘gether with the length of the incision, as it lay extended at 
‘the place where it should be opened. A dissector, with a 
‘very sharp Ethiopian stone, having made the incision, hur. 
jried away as fast as he could, because the relations of the 
‘person deceased took up stones and pursued him, with the 
\intention to stone him as a wicked wretch. The embalmers, 
'who were looked upon as sacred persons, now entered to 
‘perform their offiée ; they removed the brains, and filled the 
skull with astringent drugs; the intestines were washed in 
|wine made from the palm tree, and in other strong and bind. 
ling drugs. — The whole body was anointed with oil of cedar, 
‘after having been filled with myrrh, cinnamon and other 
|spices for about thirty days, so that it was preserved entire, not 
only without putrefaction, but a good scent with it. After 
jthis, the body was put into salt for forty days: wherefore, 
when Moses says that forty days were employed in embalm. 
‘ing Jacob, we are to understand him as meaning the forty 
\days of his continuing in salt of nitre, without including 
jthe thirty days past in performing the other ceremonies 
|above mentioned ; so that in the whole they mourned sev- 
lenty days in Egypt, as Moses likewise observes. Afterwards 
‘the body was taken out of’the salt, washed, wrapped in 
‘linen swaddling bands, dipped in myrrh and rubbed with 
|certain gums, which the Egyptians used instead of glue. 
|Then, the body was restored to the relations, who put it in a 
coffin and kept it in their house, or in a tomb made particu- 
larly for the purpose. mF 

SrnevunaR Loss oF Muscvutar Power.—A man has been 
jwalking the streets of Boston lately, from the eastward, 
who has suffered such a perfect loss of contractile power in 
the posterior muscles of the neck, that he is wholly unable 
ito hold up his head. Such is the sensation of weight, and 
|so inconvenient is it to have it dangling as it were on the 
| breast, wholly interfering with the use of the eyes or mouth, 
jthat a somewhat complicated machine has been invented, 
expressly to remedy the case An iron rod runs down the 
line of the spine, supported by straps from the hips upwards, 
encircling the body. Upon the top of the rod a broad band 
embraces the forehead, and thus the organs of vision are 
kept on a horizontal line —and thus the poor fellow threads 
his way over the city, hooped up almost like a cask. — Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 











A CuEMIST CAUGHT IN HIS own Trar.—A French apothe- 
cary had purchased three vipers, for the purpose of extract- 
ing from their bodies a venomous poison, the application of 
which to the slightest wounded part should produce death. 
After cutting out what he thought to be the venomous part, 
he bethought himself of passing a thread through them, in 
order to hang them up to dry, little imagining he might still 
be wounded by the reptiles. In taking hold of the third. his 
thumb was wounded in the middle, which perceiving, he im- 
mediately applied remedies, both internal and external, to 
prevent the progress of the poison. For this purpose he had 
a great deal of blood discharged from the wound, laid on it 
a theriacal plaster, and took at the same time a large dose 
of theniaca with wine. All this precaution was of no avail, 
for he did not survive his fatal experiment twenty-four 
hours. 


Srveu.ar Provivence.— Three persons had entered into a 
conspiracy to assassinate Timoleon, as he was offering up 
his devotions in a certain temple. In order to accomplish it, 
they took their several stands in most convenient places for 
that purpose. As they were waiting for an opportunity to 
put their design into execution,.a stranger having observed 
one of the conspirators, fell upon him and slew him. Upon 
which, the other two, thinking their plot had been discovered, 
threw themselves at Timoleon’s feet, and confessed the whole 
matter. This stranger, upon examination, was found to have 
understood nothing of the intended assassination, but having 
several years before had a brother killed by the conspirator, 
whom he here put to death, and having till now sought in 
vain for an opportunity of revenge, he chanced to meet the 
murderer in the temple, who had planted himself there for 


and embellishments, suitable to the quality of the person.iithe above mentioned purpose. 
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A Lirerary ‘Snormaker.— Hans Sacks was a shoemaker 
of Nuremburgh, and also a poet. He was born in 1494, and 
followed the humble vocation of making verses and shoes, 
plays and pumps, boots and books, for sixty-one years. 
When in the 68th year of his age, he took an inventory of 
his literary and poetical stock in trade, and found that his 
works filled thirty folio volumes, all by his own hand, and 
consisted of 4,200 songs, 208 comedies, tragedies and farces, 
1,700 fables, tales and miscellaneous poems, and 73 devo- 
tional, military, and love songs—making a total of 6048 
pieces, great and small. A very large edition of his works, 
in three massy folio volumes, was published in 1558, and run 
through a second and third edition. He died in 1567, aged | 
77 years. 











Girstes.— The Rev. Mr. Crabb, of Hill, near Southamp- 
ton, the benevolent reclaimer of the gipsies, calculates that 
there are in Great Britain upwards of 18,000 of this wan- 
dering race, and in other parts of the world 700,000. 
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Lapy Lyrron Butwer.— The wife of Bulwer the novel-| 
ist has long been in a state of hostility with her husband, 
and they have at length separated. The Harpers have late-| 
ly republished a novel by this lady, entitled “ Cheveley, or| 
the Man of Honor,’ in which she is said to have taken satis-| 
faction by a satire upon her husband. If Bulwer’s morals) 
are as bad as his literary taste, we think he deserves casti-, 
gation, though it seems beneath the dignity of a lady, to be! 
the public satirist of her husband’s vices. Her novel is} 
dedicated to ‘‘ No One Nobody, Esq. of No Hall, Nowhere,’’| 
and it is quite a curiosity. The commencement of it is ina 
very caustic strain of satire. We copy a few extracts : — 

‘“* Dear Sir—In dedicating these volumes to you, I acquit 
myself of the debt of gratitude to the only man (Nobody, 
Esq.) whose integrity I have found unimpeachable, and 
whose friendship I have proved unvarying. Among the| 
most deserving of my own sex, I have in many instances! 
found sincere and unchanging affection, united with those} 
highest and rarest virtues, which from adorning, reconcile} 
us to human nature; though truth compels me to acknowl-| 
edge, that I have known others, whose deep-rooted selfish-| 
ness, puerile vanity, and vascillating selfishness of charac-| 
ter, proved them to be nature’s worst anomalies — masculine} 
women!” 

In another part we find the following remarls, in which} 
we think there is some truth, but we do not believe the re-| 
marks should be confined to England ; since there are some| 








what is more sure than any, till custom, that mildew of a 
‘man’s heart, blights every feeling, and then there is but one 


jresult ; 
‘ For man, seldom just to man, is never so to woman.’ 


And why should he? since no wickedness, no meanness, no 
|treachery, no falsehood can he be guilty of toward them, 
|that will unfit him for a place in the legislature or in society ; 
and since no violation of the laws of God can deprive him 
‘of the all securing protection and immunities of the laws of 
‘man. Lord Byron says, somewhere in his journal, ‘ When 
justice is done to me, it will be when this hand that writes is 
as cold as the hearts that have stung me.’ Would to heaven 
|that every woman had this sentence engraven on her heart 
by prescience instead of experience.” 

We always thought Bulwer a coxcombical imitator of the 
vices and foibles that have been imputed to Byron, without 
one-fifth part of his genius, or goodness of nature. To com- 
plete the series of his imitations of Byron, Bulwer has at 
last quarreled with his wife, hoping, undoubtedly, thereby 
to gain a little notoriety, while Charles Dickens is rapidly 
eclipsing his literary distinction. Byron improved our litera- 
ture, though he corrupted the public morals; Bulwer, on the 
other hand, has been the grand corrupter, both of morals 
and literature, at the same time, and by the same works. 








Tue Poems or Miss Goutp. — A new edition of Miss H. 


|| F. Gould’s poetical works is in press in this city. We copy 


the following lines from the Lady’s Book, into which they 
were transcribed from the forthcoming work, by permission 


\}of the author: — 


THE LAWGIVER’S GRAVE. 
“ But no man knoweth his sepulchre unto this day.” Deut. xxxiv. 6. 
Come out from the desert, come over the sea, 
Ye winds in your swiftness, and answer to me! 
O tell me the spot undiscovered, that gave 
To Israel’s leader his lone hidden grave! 


The winds breathe no answer, as onward they sweep, 
To tell where the Lord laid his prophet asleep. 


Come over the deep, feathered warblers, and sing 
The notes of your high eastern anthems ; and bring 

A leaf from the branches that throw their wild bloom, 
And pour out their balm o’er the Lawgiver’s tomb ! 


The birds give no sign, as they gaily go by; 
I hear their sweet voices, but not the reply. 


Ye angels, who buried him, come and reveal 

The clods of the vale, that ye left to conceal 

The dust of his form, who the mountain-side trod 
With face bathed in light from the presence of God! 


An angel then whispered — ‘‘ We serve the Most High, 
And show not the things done alone for his eye!” 


Tue Perropicats.— The Baltimore Literary Monument ap- 


admirers of English customs in our own republican coun-'| pears in a new and beautiful dress, according to promise. 
try! Lady Bulwer says:—‘“It is in England alone that||/The May number is ornamented with a very neat litho. 
there is a dark and Jesuitical hypocrisy in the systematically || graphic plate from Colman’s Dramatic Library. The con- 


unjust conduct of men towards women ; and those gentle- 
men who write the most liberally and lachrymosely about 
the errors of female education, which tends to stultify their 
intellect, warp their judgment, weaken the moral tone of| 
their natures, and in every way unfit them to be the friends) 
and companions of men, are the very first practically to la- 
bor for this state of things which they affect to deprecate. 
As most husbands appear to think, that if their wives have} 
a second idea, the world cannot be large enough for them! 
both, any more than two suns can shine in our hemisphere.” 

Lady Bulwer has a chapter upon slander, which, accord- 
ing to her &ccount, is very common in English society. She 
says that it is the innocent who become the victims of it, in) 
all cases of personal controversy. She remarks: “ They be- 
come the theme of every gossip-—the jibe of every lacquey, 
and yet to see the heartless cause of all in a brilliant assem-| 
blage, mid the blush of beauty and the blaze of fashion,’ 
the gayest of the gay!—hanging wovingly over another, or, 
leading the smile and pointing the jest at his last poor vic- 
tim, who at the moment, had no companion but her hot tears! 
and her broken heart, and who instead of the rosy wreaths) 
and sparkling gems with which she lately attracted all be- 
holders, had now her poor temples wreathed with leeches to 








tents, consisting of original articles, translations and selec- 
tions, are very interesting. 

The Lady’s Companion comes to us this month in its usual 
neat dress, with an elegant engraving of Saratoga Lake. 
We have not had time to run through the articles, which are 
nearly all contributed by able writers—among them John 
Neal, who is apparently making up for the time in which he 
has suffered his pen to enjoy a comparative rest for a few 
years. 

Mrs. Hale’s Lady’s Book, for May, has a print of Lady 
Blessington, and the fashions for the month. We perceive 
Miss Gould’s name announced as an addition to the regular 
contributors for this work. 

Burton's Gentleman's Magazine has the most splendid mez- 
zotint engraving on steel we have ever seen published in 
this country. The articles are of the usual sprightly and 
interesting character. 

The American Museum has usually afforded us a rich lit- 
erary treat, as the months came round; but we miss it the 
fresent month. Is it late, or have the publishers neglected 
to send us the last number? 

The weekly literary papers make strenuous efforts to hold 





their own with their more assuming neighbors. The New 


avoid madness! And is it for such cold-blooded, heartless,|| York Mirror has been so long established as to need no help 


soulless wretches as these, she has asked herself, that ¥ 
woman risks and —loses all?” Again she remarks — “ — 
Epicurean profligate will for some time endeavor to honor} 
and exalt his victim as much as possible, till convenience, 
interest or circumstance, make him desire a change ; or 





to extend its notoriety. The New York Literary Gazette, 
which we have before noticed with commendation, has the 
last number ornamented with a very fine engraving of the 
“Game of Life,” a drawing by Moritz Retsch, which has 
been the theme of high praise. 
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; WEEKLY RECORD. 





Usper the above heading, it is our intention, in future, to 
farnish our readers with a concise account of the important 
‘news of the past week. We shall endeavor to make it as 
brief and comprehensive as the nature of the subjects will 
permit. This article will embrace all important transactions 
that do not require a voluminous account; all foreign and 
domestic literary news which will be interesting to the gen- 
eral reader, omitting nothing, except mere trifles in matters 
of fact, that is necessary to render the column a complete 
chronicle of news. 


Gould & Newman of New York have lately published a 
volume of poems by George Lunt. 

The steamboat Pennsylvania was burnt at Paducah, on 
the night of April 21st. 

The St. John (N. B.) Chronicle remarks, “ We see noth- 
ing to prevent the total annihilation of the United States by 
Great Britain” !! 

The Peoria (Illinois) Register mentions that great num. 
bers of the unfortunate and deluded Mormons, men women 
and children, are encamped near Quincy, (Illinois,) in astate 
of destitution of the necessaries of life. A public meeting 
has been held there, to devise means for their relief. 

The Christian Examiner and General Review for May, was 
published last week by James Munroe & Co. It is now 
under the editorial management of Rev. William Ware. 

The Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters, (edited by 
Rev. Cazneau Palfrey,) No. 2, for May, was published a few 
days since by W. Crosby, of this city. 

The Buffalo farmers say that wheat never looked more 
promising, in that vicinity, than it does at the present season. 

On the eve of the 1st inst. an attempt was made to blow 
up the Anti-Slavery Depository at Hartford, by placing a 
heavy torpedo on the steps in front of the building. 

The steamer Highlander burst her boiler, upon the Hud- 
son river, on Thursday night, and killed several persons. 
She was racing with three other boats. 

By the ship Chatham, from Liverpool, we learn that the 
general feeling of the English people is decidedly against a 
war with the United States. 

A bill in relation to State Prisons is before the New York 
House of Assembly, which authorizes the infliction of cor- 
poreal punishment by the officers of the prisons, upon the 
convicts under their charge ! 

Rufus Choate has accepted an invitation to deliver the ad- 
dress at the anniversary of the Boston Mercantile Library 
Association, in September next. 

The Wetumpka Trading Company, a banking association 
in Alabama, after cheating the public of about $140,000, 
have decamped in a body. 

The Secretary of War has forbidden the sale of ardent 
Spirits on the Indian frontier. 

A session of the Methodist Conference in New Jersey, 
has just been held at Trenton, during which a resolution 
was passed, declaring that any clergyman who should here- 
after become a candidate for the Legislature or Congress, 
should receive the disapprobation of the Conference. 

The last of the Maine troops have been paid off, and the 
barracks have been sold at auction. 

J. W. Eldridge has started a daily paper at Houston, 
Texas, under the title of the Morning Star. 

The fire which broke out in the Broad Mountain coal 
mines is still raging, with no prospect of being extinguished 
for the present. 

The anniversary oration before the literary societies of 
Amherst College, will be delivered on Tuesday, the 27th of 
August, (the day preceding the annual commencement,) by 
Hon. D. D. Barnard of Albany, N. Y. The poem on the 
same occasion by Grenville Mellen of N. Y. City. 

The Dudleian lecture was preached at Harvard Univer- 
sity on Wednesday, by Rev. J. G. Palfrey. Subject, Natural 
Religion. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, was celebrated at New York on the first in- 
stant, under the direction of the Historical Society. Oration 
by J. Quincy Adams ; Poem by W. C. Bryant. 

Sir John Arthur bas issued a Circular, strongly con- 
demning the practice of firing at American steamboats, dcc., 
and directing the local authorities to be vigilant in prevent- 
ing such disgraceful occurrences. 

Wm. M. Price, the fugitive District Attorney, is reported 
to have lost $39,000 in one night, by gaming, in Paris. 
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A BALLAD.--WORDS BY T. H. BAYLY--MUSIC BY J. P. ENIGHT. 
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Of what is the old man — As he leans on his oak-en 
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staff? From the May-day pas-time shrink-ing, He shares not the mer-ry laugh; But the tears of the old man flow, As he 
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looks on the young and gay: And his gray head mo-ving slow, beget time to the air they play. The el - ders enmnt an are 
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uaff. Oh! of what is the old man think-ing, As heleanson his oak-en 











But not one cup will he 






2d.—’Tis not with a vain repining 
That the old man sheds a tear; 
Tis not for his strength declining 
He sighs not to linger here: 
There’s a spell in the air p A on y pla 
And the old man’s eyes 
For it calls up a past May-day, 
And the dear friends lost to him ; 
From the scene before him shrinking, 
From the dance and the merry laugh, 
Of their calm repose he is thinking, 
As he leans on his oaken staff. 








Lawvers.—The Emperor of China seems to entertain||and two others I lend.” The friend said, “I don’t compre-|| Vatvaste Maxim.—A maxim attributed by Plutarch to 
pretty much the same opinion of lawyers, which Peter the||hend your meaning, speak plainly.” He replied, « The loaf|/Blon, a renowned philosopher of antiquity, which deserves to 
Great held. The Czar said he had but two in his dominions ; ||which I keep, I eat; the one which I throw away, is what/||be treasured. He told his disciples, that when they should 
and that it was his intention to hang one of them, in onlis I give to my wife’s mother ; the two which I return, I give||have acquired constancy enough to bear those who injured 
to secure concord among his subjects. The Chinese auto-||to my father and mother ; and I Jend two loaves to my sons.” ||them with the same tranquillity as they did those who treated 





crat has issued an edict to suppress “the multiplying these — them civilly, they might believe they had made some pro- 
people —a class fond of generating discord.”’ Lorrertes 1x Russta.—The Emperor of Russia, con-|/gress in virtue. 
— vinced of the mischievous effects of the lottery on the sober 





; 50 
A Person making it a practice to buy six loaves every ||and industrious peasantry of Poland, has published a decree, Se mete magica so are: range Tes nee 


day, a friend asked him what he did with them. He replied, ||ordaining that the lottery shall be abolished in the kingdom} ¢19 90, No subscriptions received for a less term than six months. All 
“I keep one loaf, another I throw away, two loaves I return, of Poland on the first of January, 1840. letters must be post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 





